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MAURICE DONNAY AND HIS PASSING 

SHOW 

BY VIRGINIA TAYLOR McCORMICK 

Donna y, like most of the French dramatists, is more concerned 
with ideas than things. He is first of all French, and we never 
forget it for a moment. His dramatic pattern is after the model 
which has the seal of approval of the Academie Frangaise; that is 
to say, he spends much time in building up a pyramid of people 
upon his printed page and then most carefully takes it apart. 
The scenes are short and many; the first in each act shows us one 
person, seul, at most two : for three or four scenes the persons of 
the play come into view by ones, twos or threes, until by the 
fourth scene we have quite an assemblage which melts away 
in the same order, leaving at the finale two persons present, for 
it is in the duo that Donnay finds his most dramatic climaxes. 
Despite the fact that he is an absolute master of design, we are 
sometimes startled by a sudden freedom of form, as if he had 
shaken off all shackles, but it is in every case an intentional part 
of his scheme, and it is through this freedom that he gives such 
vitality, such dynamic force to his dialogues. There are times 
when he carries this looseness of bonds into his structural tech- 
nique, as for example in L' Autre Danger, where the dialogue is so 
exquisitely planned and executed that the wisdom of his idea 
is proved by the completed whole. 

A profound study of the subject shows us that the keynote of 
his literary and dramatic success is his ability to make his char- 
acters not just matter, but matter fused with spirit; to give us in 
the place of puppets living men and women in a setting of such 
faultless technical construction that we are unconscious of its 
existence, but rather feel that we look upon life itself. It is the 
soul of his people that he shows us: all of his tense and finely 
drawn situations are states of mind: sin is never an active factor, 
but like goodness, a state of mind or soul, from which we do not 
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turn away in disgust, but look, pity and pass on. Sometimes we 
are amused, but Donnay is never the preacher or the teacher: it 
is not necessary to search out the moral and hold up the sinner for 
arraignment. It is the passing show, and we are the spectators. 
In these dramas there is a freedom of conversation, a range of 
subjects discussed, wider even than in the general run of French 
writers, though Lavedan and Lemaitre imbue us with a feeling 
that they have left untouched but few things in heaven or on 
earth, and at no time do we find a tendency to conservatism 
among French writers. Donnay 's chief point of difference from 
his confreres is that he is more entertaining, less lugubrious, and 
his delicacy in handling a difficult situation is unsurpassed. He 
has a very special gift for the right word in the right place. 
Impossible subjects under his skillful management assume a rich 
decking that forces us to admire where we would prefer a self- 
righteous indignation, and when he has an opinion to set forth 
or a doctrine to plead, his manner is so delightful and withal so 
subtle that we frequently do not realize that he is pleading a 
cause. 

For Donnay nothing is difficult if it is a phase of life, and he tilts 
at all rings: it is really life itself which charms him, even as his 
manner of exposing it thrills his audience. No effort is apparent 
in anything he does; he simply lets life — French life, be it under- 
stood — -unfold itself upon the pages of his books; his dramas are 
reflections upon the mirror that he holds up to catch the passing 
show, and good or bad may fall impartially upon it. Frequently he 
shows us what in ruder hands would be a coarse situation; but, 
as he argues so ably, how can one portray life and show only the 
pretty side? There is a finesse and adaptability about Donnay 
which is quite captivating; there is a gentle cynicism, and there is 
something more, a far greater thing, a brotherly understanding of 
his own people and sympathy with their poignant faults, even 
when he is most ironical concerning them. 

That is perhaps the explanation of his success in France, where 
he is the idol of his countrymen: a play goes on; the authorship is 
announced; the theatre is packed: vive Donnay! 

His theme is always love; more often than not, illicit love. In 
certain of his dramas, notably Amants and IS Autre Danger, there 
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is a vibrant passion unequalled by any of his contemporaries, and, 
greatest of all, we feel that it is real. Lysistrata, the first of his 
plays acted in Paris, is an adaption from Aristophanes: the scene 
Athens, in the time of the Peloponessian wars — that is, about 420 
B. C. : for the rest, the spirit is French, modern French, and Don- 
nay has taken many liberties with the unessential details to fulfill 
this design, for it is quite evidently intentional. It is not with- 
out warning that we approach the enactment of this drama, for 
there is a prologue which frankly announces that the modest may 
be shocked, and those fearful of events to follow may leave, as 
neither the author nor the players will be offended. After a 
pause the speaker continues with a studied artlessness: 

Je vois que personne ne sort, 
Je vais dire que Ton commence. 

and from that time, it is upon our own heads if we are not pleased. 
The prologue is even more alluring than the play: one specially 
delightful bit is the announcement that the women of Athens are 
merely the ancestors of the Parisiennes of to-day, after which 
Donnay proceeds to prove the contrary in the play. It is not too 
much to say that the success of Lysistrata in Paris was in a great 
measure due to Madame Rejane, that darling of the French public, 
who as the delicious Graeco-Parisienne in the title r6le is still 
remembered, and one hears as often of Rejane's Lysistrata as of 
Donnay's. Nevertheless, it is to the originator that fame belongs, 
and the daring idea of this play, its setting Greek, and its charac- 
ters of the fifth century before Christ, with a totally French col- 
oring, is not Rejane's, not even Aristophanes's, but Donnay's. 
Neither Lysistrata nor Education du Prince, which quickly followed 
it, fixed Donnay's place in contemporary literature, but it was 
through the second series of his plays that he walked into the 
heart of that mobile and often child-like Paris public which 
applauds what it loves and hisses what displeases it. Ludwig 
Lewisohn says that he is tempted to call Amants the modern 
Romeo and Juliet, and we have the same temptation, for it is a 
repetition of Shakespeare's theme, pitched in a different key and 
couched in terms of an utter and well-sustained modernity. 
It was first given at the Renaissance Theatre, November 6, 
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1885, and from that time, Paris set upon Donnay her seal of ap- 
proval. The play is full of illicit love, and intrigue which is 
usually maintained by falsehood and a general sordidness, judged 
by our own standards, but so delicately has Donnay handled it, 
so carefully has he chosen his every word, and so evident is the 
spirit of the true artist who has welded the whole into a stirring 
drama, that we are thrilled even by the printed page, and it is 
easy to see why the enthusiastic Parisian heart flung open its 
doors to him, for, after all, Paris is still pagan in its worship of 
beauty and love. 

Amants was soon followed by La Douleureuse, and the success 
of this little play was perhaps somewhat to be wondered at, for 
its keynote is sadness; even in the midst of joy and revelry there 
is a haunting suggestion of death, so hateful to the dwellers in 
that city of light and gaiety, and the vision of the Sad Woman, 
faintly pictured, exquisitely alluring symbol of death, is never far 
away. 

It is rarely that Donnay indulges in symbolism, never in 
mysticism, so this play stands alone in its conception. It recalls 
to us ever so faintly When We Dead Awaken, that last phantasy 
of the great Norse forerunner of contemporary drama, when after 
long years in thrall to art he turned to life with an intense yearn- 
ing, only to find death beckoning him, and paradoxically chose 
death as the symbol of life, become more enticing as it receded. 
There are however two salient points of difference between these 
two great artists, for Ibsen is here the mystic, hovering on the edge 
of the great adventure, longing for the knowledge of that which 
lies beyond, even while he dreads to start out upon its paths, 
whereas Donnay is still at that period of life when hot blood 
leaps to new sensations; and he is never the mystic. Georgette 
Lemeunier offers the author an opportunity to exploit the ideas on 
divorce that have occupied him for many months, and we see him 
here at his- very best in both dramatic construction and sustained 
interest: not Ibsen himself could have painted more perfectly the 
portrait of Georgette, the virtuous wife, brilliant, charming and 
determined to save not only the menage, so dear to every French 
man and woman, but what seems to her (and to us as we look on) 
of much deeper significance — her husband's love and allegiance. 
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The whole play is steadily naturalistic, an unusual thing in French 
drama, where we expect realism rather than naturalism. 

Le Torrent is one of the most skillfully built and subtly intelli- 
gent of Donnay's social dramas, with a very Ibsenesque ending, 
for we are forcibly reminded of Rebecca West, despite the great 
personal difference, when the gentle Valentine, who has failed 
through her profound love for Versannes to preserve her wifely 
fidelity, seeks oblivion in the mill race, because she cannot bear to 
leave her children, and the injured husband refuses her the right 
to take them, or to live with them even as a servant. It is the 
inevitable blind alley, with the secret of a return destroyed for- 
ever, and only death as the alternative to stagnation. In the 
last scene there is a brief and scathing denouncement of the church 
doctrine which condemns physical suicide but connives at the 
killing of souls through the recognized medium of the conventions. 
There is also a bitter protest against the power of a priest with a 
limited imagination, whose councils must be blindly followed to 
insure divine forgiveness. In this fearless summing up, this 
railing against conventions, we see the shadow of Shaw, but at 
the same moment we are conscious of a straining toward an un- 
comprehended psychology that is far removed from Shaw and has 
something of August Strindberg beneath it. 

One of the few plays by Donnay that has been translated into 
English for the public is L' Autre Danger, which again shows us 
the complicated relations arising from intrigue and deception 
in the life of a married woman, whose daughter on the very thresh- 
old of life falls madly in love with her mother's lover. At her 
first ball she overhears a whisper of the scandal, and it is a breath 
upon the clear mirror of her virgin youth, but she is all too easily 
persuaded that it is a mistake, and accepts the offered explanations 
with that whole-hearted reaching out for happiness which is 
part of her youth. The climax of the play is reached when the 
mother steps forever from the way of love with a supreme sacrifice 
possible only to motherhood, and points the way for her old lover 
to new love and happiness. 

In Paraitre, Donnay with brilliant sarcasm holds up for our in- 
spection the desire of people (that is, the French people, since it is 
Donnay who shows his wares) to appear something more than they 
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actually are. All the world is sacrificing to the Moloch of appear- 
ances, social, financial, political. There is a particularly trench- 
ant and amusing arraignment of the male sex by the cynic of the 
play who describes the men of society as "laborious insects in sad 
livery" and draws a fine comparison between human and animal 
life, with, of course, great disparagement of the human race. In 
the lower orders of life it is the male who is adorned with bright 
colors and gay plumage, while his harem or mate, according to his 
state, which may be monogamous or polygamous, is completely 
awed by the grandeur of his beauty. Alas ! it is only in the high- 
est form of creation, where it is the male's privilege to pay for 
pearl collars and robes of fine silk, that the female may be tricked 
out "for to behold and to admire" : the fact that she pays for these 
trifles with her body or soul does not enter into the argument; il 
faut vivre! Only a fearless spirit could have produced Le Menage 
de Moliere; it is a tangled mixture of truth and fiction, and, as 
usual, truth is the stranger of the component parts. There are 
copious notes at the end that help us somewhat to unravel the 
snarl and pick out reality from fiction. It is a poetic drama in the 
style of Moliere, for Donnay's daring stops at nothing, and in a 
preface which would do credit to that inimitable maker of prefaces, 
Mr. Shaw, he has dedicated the play to Moliere, whom he pictures 
as looking down from his place in heaven with a degree of com- 
placency highly commendable under the circumstances. Racine 
is among the dramatis personae, and his entrance lends a decided 
touch of piquancy to the story. 

Our first impression of Le Mariage de Telemaque is that it is 
exceedingly French, our next that it is delightful, possibly be- 
cause it is French, in spite of the undeniable fact that the heroine 
is Helen of Troy, Menelaus and Ulysses are among the actors, are 
indeed protagonists, and even Minerva is introduced quite properly 
and at a telling moment for the climacteric effect. Donnay, with 
a boldness that partakes of rashness, has written the play partly 
in prose and partly in verse: all the songs, which have spontaneity 
and decided charm, are rhymed, and rhymed well with due regard 
to form. Telemaque sometimes begins his speech in prose and 
passes without apology into the poetic. Here is a stepping aside 
from realism, Donnay's salient trait, the very hall-mark of his 
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style, but he is, as usual, entirely sure of himself, and it is this 
amazing self-confidence that enables him to make or break rules 
without offending the arbiters of form. 

Les Eclair euses is perhaps a slightly exaggerated exposition of 
the most advanced feminism found in Paris; these suffragists do 
not throw stones or demolish buildings; indeed, they are quite 
startled from their accustomed calm by Mrs. Schmidt of London 
who regales then with a lurid account of her martyrdom in an Eng- 
lish jail for the crime of window smashing. These women scouts 
(we like the name) looking for the root of evil, do not tear down 
shops, but prefer to uproot homes, for it is in the home that they 
encounter masculine dominance. It seems such a fair system 
that our sympathy is with them at once, even to the extent of de- 
manding divorce from the detested husband, rather than rid 
themselves of their superfluous energy and spleen by smashing the 
windows of tradespeople against whom they have no cause for 
vengeance. 

Hervieu, in La Bagatelle and Les Tenailles, has dealt with the 
problem of divorce, but in each of these social dramas there is the 
personal equation, an individual case, and no effort to treat it as a 
condition affecting the whole world of women. In one instance 
it is a state of simple boredom and dislike, in the other there is the 
eternal triangle without the courage to defy society and the law 
by going off with the preferred lover. In each case they are con- 
fronted with the French law requiring the consent of both parties 
for divorce and the refusal of the husband, through his desire for 
the maintenance of the menage, that fetich to which so many 
burnt offerings are daily made. Hervieu, like Donnay, is con- 
cerned with ideas, but unlike Donnay, he is vastly impressed with 
the responsibility of reforming his countrymen and intent upon 
exposing a system, whereas Donnay has no scheme of political or 
social mismanagement to unfold. Indeed, he is concerned not at 
all with plot; life itself is sufficiently interesting. Les Eclair euses 
shows us Jeanne fretting under the restraint of the bombastic 
masculine, who sees but one way for a harmonious matrimonial 
progress and that way his own. Not for a moment does he enter- 
tain the thought of compromise nor visualize the many shades of 
gray, visible to any woman, between the black and white lines 
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with which he draws his plan of life. Whatever is not good, is 
bad, and it is through his egotism that he acquiesces in Jeanne's 
demand for a divorce when she offers to keep their little daughter 
and give him the son, for here he sees an opportunity to mould 
this son into his own counterpart. Jeanne brings the situation to 
a climax by voluntarily promising not to marry again — the last 
subtle inducement to his egotistic pride. For her the feminist 
movement is the engrossing thought; she is done with love and 
its attendant suffering, and her absorption in founding Vecohfem- 
iniste almost persuades us to believe it true, Parisienne though 
she is. But one day, as in the fairy stories of our youth, the prince 
comes upon the scene, this time in the person of Jaques Lehelloy, 
and, as a rapidly dawning love envelops them, we see, beneath 
the quarrels and disagreements arising from the inhibitions of 
her divorce, that this bold little feministe is not able to battle 
with a social condition that permits men to make undesired love 
to her, and at the last a great longing for the protection of a mere 
man drives her into the arms of Lehelloy, anxious for a new mar- 
riage and a renewed domesticity. 

Donnay's one-act plays fall quite naturally into a class by them- 
selves, and while they are amusing and clever, they do not show 
that touch of wizardry which marks his longer dramas. Eux is an 
absurd playlet, but La Folle Entreprise is decidely on a higher 
plane, with its play within a play which recalls our Hamlet to us; 
and even in the two war pieces, written to amuse the soldiers, there 
is present the literary and dramatic showman, whose wares are 
always French. For Donnay is the showman, never the moralist, 
like Hervieu, nor the reformer, like Brieux. At times he is as 
realistic as Porto-Riche and again, as in Le Manage de Telemaque 
or Le Menage de Molwre, as romantic as Rostand. Except for 
that fleeting moment in La Doideureuse, there is none of the 
symbolism that makes us remember always that Maeterlinck is 
not French but Belgian. Donnay is quite content to hold up the 
mirror to the passing show. He offers us a first-hand view of 
French life, and asks, with perfect frankness, what more could 
anyone desire? 

Virginia Taylor McCormick. 



